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What’s the Matter With Tennessee P 


66 OW it can be told,” as Mr. Philip Gibbs would say. 

Ever since the decision of the Supreme Court as to the 
unconstitutionality of state referenda on federal amendments, 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association and its 
Tennessee auxiliary have been working on the contention that 
the court’s decision nullified that clause in Tennessee’s state con- 
stitution which provides that an election shall intervene between 
the passage of a federal amendment by Congress and action on it 
by Tennessee’s Legislature. Under the terms of the Tennessee 
enactment no special session of Tennessee’s present Legislature 
could be called to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment be- 
cause the Legislature was elected before Congress passed the 
amendment. 

To provide that the members of a state Legislature shall be 
elected with their attitude on a federal amendment before the 
voters as an issue of the election is virtually to provide for a refer- 
endum of the amendment to the people, the very thing the Su- 
preme Court has ruled to be unconstitutional. The Court held 
that the method of federal ratification could in no manner be al- 
tered by any provision of a state constitution. “It is not the func- 
tion of courts, or legislative bodies, national or state, to alter the 
method which the constitution has fixed ”—so ran the Court’s de- 
cision. 

The question as to the effect the decision would have on the 
Tennessee constitution was speculated on far in advance of the 
handing down of the decision, but immediately following the 
Court’s action, Mrs. George Fort Milton, Chairman of the Ten- 
nessee League of Women Voters, formerly the Tennessee Equal 
Suffrage Association and state branch of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, completed the testing out of the 
state’s legal opinion on the case. 


EGAL opinion, halting a little here and there at first, has 

grown stronger and stronger until at last Tennessee lawyers 
are virtually a unit in assuring the Tennessee League that the 
Supreme Court decision has swept away the provision in the state 
constitution inhibiting the calling of the special session. 

With that established, the Tennessee League trained its powers 
of persuasion on Governor Roberts. Governor Roberts is a Wood- 
row Wilson Democrat. Tennessee generally is Woodrow Wilson 
Democratic. The President was known to be in favor of imme- 
diate ratification. But, owing to local political complications, the 
Governor did not at once see his way clear to issue the call for 
the special session. 

Mrs. Milton, meantime, had to go to the San Francisco conven- 
tion. Mrs. Guilford Dudley, third vice-president of the National 
\merican Woman Suffrage Association and delegate at large to 
the National Convention, likewise, had to go to San Francisco. 
That left Mrs. John M. Kenny in charge, as Chairman of Ratifi- 


cation. She is also the Chairman of the League of Women Voters 


from the Sixth Congressional District. And she it was who 
headed a final delegation to the Governor on June 21st. The in- 
terview left her convinced that the Governor was unconvinced. 

That night she sent President Wilson an urgent telegram of 
appeal signed by the thirty-two members of the League’s Execu- 
tive Board. On June 22nd, through the added mediation of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association’s “ diplomatic 
agent,” at Washington, Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, the President’s 
attention was directly centered on the Tennessee situation and his 
telegram to Governor Roberts immediately followed. “It will 
be a real service to the party to have this special session called,” 
wired the President to the Governor. 


a in reply Governor Roberts stood up to the measure of 
his Wilsonian Democracy. I will do as you ask, he said. | 
will call the session and I will call it in ample time to allow action 
by the Legislature so that the women may vote in the 1920 
elections. Later he set the date for August 9. : 

Backing up the President and the Governor comes the opinion 
of Mr. Frierson, Acting Attorney General of the United States, 
who rules as follows: “ The power of the Legislature to ratify an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution is derived solely from 
the people of the United States through the Federal Constitution 
and not from either the people or the constitution of a state. The 
power thus derived cannot be taken away, limited, or restricted 
in any way by the constitution of a state. The provision of the 
Tennessee constitution above referred to, if valid, would un- 
doubtedly be a restriction upon that power.” 

Nor is that all. Judge Hughes, counsel for the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, adds the weight of his 
judicial opinion to the rest. In a letter to the National, analyzing 
the Tennessee case, he says: 

“The provision of the Constitution of Tennessee attempts to 
take away from an existing Legislature of that state the authority 
to ratify the amendment as proposed by Congress for ratification 
by the Legislature and to place this authority in a Legislature 
subsequently chosen. This, in my opinion, is beyond the power 
of the state. In the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the 
states assented to the method of ratification by the state Legisla- 
ture without any such qualification, and the state Legislature 
sitting as such after the amendment has been duly proposed by 
Congress has, in my judgment, full authority to ratify.” 


VAILABLE polls of the Tennessee Legislature all point to 
an inevitable victory for ratification as soon as the session 
is called. Naturally they would. 

No longer ago than June 8th, the Democratic state platform 
pledged the party to an extra session and urged ratification. The 
Tennessee Legislature is overwhelmingly Democratic. It has 
ninety-seven Democrats to thirty-five Republicans in the two 
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houses, twenty-six Democratic state Senators to seven Repub- 
licans, seventy-one Democratic Representatives to twenty-eight 
Republicans. Moreover, this is that same Legislature which, in 
1919, voted presidential and municipal suffrage to Tennessee 
women. In the circumstances it is hardly conceivable that ratifi- 
cation can lag an hour in Tennessee’s two houses. Not to ratify 
would mean to repudiate the national party, repudiate the state 
party, repudiate the state’s allegiance to the President, and repu- 
diate the earlier action of the Legislature itself. 

“What's the matter with Tennessee? ” 

Oh, Tennessee seems to be quite all right, thank you. 


Felicitations to Tennessee 


OLLOWING the announcement from Nashville that Gov- 

ernor Roberts had named August 9th as the date on which 
he will convene the Tennessee Legislature in special session for 
action on the Federal Suffrage Amendment, Mrs. Catt sent the 
following telegram to the Tennessee Executive: 

“The National American Woman Suffrage Association re- 
joices at your action in calling a special session of Tennessee’s 
Legislature, thus insuring to your state the chance to render an 
incomparable service to the women of the whole country. Con- 
fident that Tennessee will ratify, we tender our congratulations 
in advance to you as the chief executive of the great common- 
wealth that has so tremendous a contribution to make to the 
cause of American progress.” 


Women and the Democrats. 


VEN though this is written in advance of definite action by 

the Democratic National Convention it is apparent that the 
women:in the San Francisco gathering consider that they have 
far more call for self-congratulation on their treatment by the 
inner party rings than had the women at the Chicago convention. 
In numbers alone their case jis impressive, over three hundred be- 
ing present, and, as usually happens on the minority side, there 
seems to be a disposition to give actual instead of nominal recog- 
nition to the women delegates present. 

On suffrage the convention has now before it the representa- 
tions made by the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion as to the kind of suffrage plank that must be inserted if the 
platform is to have any suffrage strength. Tuesday night of this 
week Mrs. Guilford Dudley of Tennessee, third vice-president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, and dele- 
gate-at-large from Tennessee, presented the following plank :— 

“The Federal Suffrage Amendment, whose passage in the 
United States Congress was greatly furthered by the efforts of a 
Democratic president, is one state short of the number required 
to make ratification effective. In two Republican states, Vermont 
and Connecticut, where ratification could be at once achieved, 
Republican governors are refusing to call special sessions. In 
simple justice to women we Democrats in national convention 
assembled urge the co-operation of Democratic governors and 
Democratic legislators in North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, and 
other Democratic states that have not ratified, in a united effort 
to complete ratification by the addition of the thirty-sixth state 
in time for the women of America to participate in the approach- 
ing elections.” 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, speaking for the National League of 
Women Voters, early in the week called attention to a marked 
difference in the atmosphere of the San Francisco convention as 
compared with conventions of previous years. She found at San 
Francisco, she said, a great readiness to get women’s ideas 
in party councils. This she considered to be due, in a large meas- 


ure, to the increased number of women delegates in attendance. 
The majority of these women are working members of the League 
of Voters. The generous recognition of women by their respec- 
tive states and the widespread interest in the women’s measures 
advocated by the League of Women Voters made her feel that it 
was inevitable that the six planks of the League’s platform would 
have a friendly hearing before the Resolutions Committee and a 
ready adoption on fhe part of the convention. 

One dramatic feature in the recognition of women was in- 
herent in the fact that as a member of the Credentials’ Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Dudley is, at this writing, likely to sit on the case of 
Senator Reed of Missouri. 

Senator Reed has had his turn sitting on suffrage. 

Turn-about certainly would be pleasant. 


Mrs. Catt Returns 


N Monday, June 28, Mrs. Catt, President of the International 

Woman Suffrage Alliance, as well as of the National Suff- 
rage Association, returned to her desk at 171 Madison Aveiue, 
New York. 

Referring to the congress of the International Woman Suffr.ge 
Alliance which was held in Geneva under her presidency from 
June 6-12, Mrs. Catt said that 35 countries in all were repre- 
sented and 16 of them had government representatives. he 
only countries in Europe not represented were Soviet-Russia and 
Belgium. All the new republics that have broken away from kus- 
sia along the Western frontier were represented. As there are 
only fifty-two or three countries in the world, the representation 
of 35 of them at the Congress was phenomenal and indicative 
of the new value given to women’s possible political contribution 
the world over. 

One of the most interesting reports to the Congress came from 
Roumania. According to information received through the press 
in 1919, Roumanian women were fully enfranchised that year, 
but the Roumanian delegates to the Congress brought to Geneva 
the word that the extent of their suffrage was municipal only. 
They said, however, that it was a question of a very short time 
before all Roumanian women must be fully enfranchised, the 
situation in Transylvania being the key. When Transylvania was 
returned to Roumania after having been under Hungarian domi- 
nation for years, the Transylvanians addressed a memorial to the 
Roumanian government pointing out that they were delighted at 
the prospects of reuniting with the mother country after so long 
a time and that they would gladly see the decision awarding 
Transylvania to Roumania carried out under two conditions: 

The first was universal suffrage for men. 

The second was universal suffrage for women. 

Roumania accepted the conditions so that in the Transylvanian 
portion of Roumania women have full suffrage while in the rest 
of the country they have municipal suffrage only, a condition of 
affairs, which as the Roumanian delegates were prompt to point 
out, cannot exist very long. 

In Servia, which had been reported as having granted women 
full suffrage, they have municipal suffrage only, although full 
suffrage is expected very shortly. 

In all the new republics that have pearled off the western bor- 
ders of Russia—Lithuania, Esthonia, Ukrainia, ete—women 
have full suffrage. 

In much disputed Fiume, suffrage has been given to the women 

Mrs. Catt said that the women of all countries testified to their 
faith in the League of Nations but were a unit in declaring that it 
will be a futile experiment unless the United States comes in. 

Mrs. Catt will at once resume charge of the wind-up of th: 
ratification campaign. 
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A Suffrage Intelligence Service 


Do Women Vote When They Can P 
A 50-50 Record 


EW ZEALANDERS keep their election returns with me- 

ticulous care. In the New Zealand Gazette of April 29, 
1920, the Minister of Justice, J. G. Coates, published not only a 
record of the votes cast on the licensing amendment act, in the 
elections of December 17, 1919, but the proportion of votes to 
the registration, and the proportion of men to women voters. 
Figures are given in full and by percentages. The returns from 
the election show that in some sections men and women voted 
about evenly ; in some the women were in the minority; in others 
men were in the minority. For example, in both Auckland East 
and Auckland West the proportion of men and women “ on the 
Roll’ was: men, 49 per cent, women, 51 per cent; in exactly the 
same proportion men and women voted at the polls. In Auck- 
land Central the proportion was 54 per cent of men on the Rolls 
to 46 per cent of women; but the voting proportion was 53 per 
cent men to 47 per cent women. Here registered women turned 
out better than registered men. 

In Roskill and Parnall about ten per cent more women than 
men registered and voted. In Manukau and Tarnaki and Wel- 
lington South men and women voted 50-50. In the four other 
districts of Wellington the votes about balanced each other. 
Women ran ahead of men both on the rolls and at the polls in 
Wellington East, and men ahead of women in Wellington Cen- 
tral. In the two other districts women were slightly ahead on the 
rolls and slightly behind in voting. 

In both large cities votes were evenly balanced. In smaller 
places, where the total vote was within 6,000 or 7,000, the men 
were apt to beat the women. 

New Zealand is one of the oldest voting commonwealths. If 
after twenty-seven years—practically a generation—of trial, 
women are still showing the same interest in voting as men show, 
there is little excuse for the opponents of suffrage to continue 
their silly falsehoods that women do not vote when they can. 





NOTHER interesting feature of New Zealand’s carefully 
kept records is its list relating voters to registration. 

Here also the men and women about balance. For instance, 
in the three districts of Auckland, the ratio was almost identical. 
In Auckland East 83 per cent of enrolled men voted to 84 per 
cent of enrolled women. In Auckland Central, 83 per cent of 
men to 86 per cent of women. In Auckland West, 84 per cent of 
men to 86 per cent of women. In Stratford the men outdistanced 
women, 93 per cent of enrolled men voting and only 75 per cent 
of enrolled women. But in Napier the odds were all the other 
way, 90 per cent of the enrolled women voting to 73 per cent of 
enrolled men. 

On the whole the balance is so perfect as to become mono- 
tonous. 

The totals for the whole of New Zealand show 683,420 regis- 
tered voters in the election of 1919, 355,100 being men and 328,- 
320 being women. The votes cast were 550,327, of which 289,244 
were by men and 261,083 by women. This was 80.5 per cent of 
the total registration, the men voting 81 per cent and the women 
79 per cent. 

As every American who has ever studied political returns knows 
this is a remarkable record. 

it disposes completely of the myth of women not voting in 
enfranchised states. 


You Get More for Your Money 
Where Women Vote 


_— suffrage California paid 92 cents per capita in 1913 for 
conservation of health and sanitation as against Pennsyl- 
vania’s 69 cents. The infant mortality rates in Berkeley and San 
Francisco are among the lowest in the country, 56 and 57 per 
1,000, while the rate in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, was 122, in 
Scranton 144 and in Reading 202. 

According to the United States Census, full suffrage Washing- 
ton paid 93 cents per capita for conservation of health and Idaho 
paid 22 cents, while Louisiana and Massachusetts paid 58 cents 
and $1.93 respectively, yet the general death rates in New Orleans, 
La., Fall River, Mass., Lancaster, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va., Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Burlington, Vt., were in 1918 among the 
highest in the country, from 23 to 27 per 1,000 population. 

The lowest death rate recorded in the 1920 World Almanac 
figures was in equal suffrage Seattle, Wash., where in 1917 it was 
6.9 per 1,000 population. The next lowest was 7.0 per 1,000 in 
Boise, Idaho, in 1918, and the next was 7.3 in Berkeley, Cal., in 
1917. 

Full suffrage Colorado pays $1.43 per capita for charities, hos- 
pitals and corrections as against Florida’s $1.61. 

Colorado has 610 prisoners per 100,000 population committed 
in 1910 as against Florida’s 1,307 per 100,000 population—less 
than half as many. 

Full suffrage Kansas pays 19 cents per capita for conservation 
It pays 
$1.26 for charities, hospitals and corrections as against Connecti- 
cut’s $2.07. 

According to the United States Census for 1910, the number 
of paupers in almshouses in Kansas was 735 as against Connecti- 
cut’s 2,244. 


of health and sanitation as against Connecticut's 90 cents. 


According to the same census, Connecticut has the second 
largest number of paupers of any state in the Union, 201.3 per 
100,000, the largest number being in New Hampshire, 230.2 per 
100,000. Both of these are male suffrage states. 
paupers per 100,000 population. 
state, has the lowest record of all, 2.9 per 100,000. 

Colorado pays $4.93 per capita for its schools as against Louisi- 
ana’s $3.05. 

But Louisiana is 29 per cent illiterate and Colorado is 3.7 per 
cent illiterate. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts each pay more than $5.00 per 
capita for education and are 5.7 and 5 per cent illiterate respec- 


Kansas has 43.5 


Oklahoma, another full suffrage 


tively. 

Full suffrage Montana has just been officially rated as having 
the best educational system in the country. 

Kansas, a full suffrage state, pavs $13.76 per capita for general 
cost of government as against Connecticut’s $23.17 and Massachu- 
sett’s $35.00. 

HILE the United States is fiddling over the thirty-sixth 

state for ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 
Denmark, which has practised suffrage for five years, has elected 
women to both houses of parliament, and is now sending a woman 
to the United States as secretary to the Danish Legation. She 
is Miss Eleanor Walker, born in America. The family went to 
Denmark seventeen years ago, as the mother is a Dane. Her 
father, an artist, died there in 1914. 

Two years ago Miss Walker became a Danish citizen in order 
to accept a position in the Danish Foreign Office. 
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Party in Power in Legislatures That 
Have Ratified 


Not Ratified 


Democratic | Republican 
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Of Twenty-five Special Sessions Called to Ratify 
Including Delaware 


By Democratic Governors By Republican Governors 


ME TOU co ciscke os.cetetnwwine SMI AVIBONG .00cccccccccccces Campbell 
PN sevccansvcvoened Gardner California ................ Stephens 
FS Ee ee Brough Delaware ............... Townsend 
MME ir essere eicreieieeiciicie OM OFEOE —TADRO ..o:0:05.0 « voncsies-ovcnat Davis 
ee eT Stewart Indiana ...........se00es Goodrich 
PME carrera bei enwew sen CO a err e. Harding 
ee Edwards Maine ..........ccccccesecd Milliken 
ee reer. Robertson Minnesota .............. Burnquist 
West Virginia............ Cornwell Nebraska ............... McKelvie 
New Hampshire........... Bartlett 
New Meszico........0000. Larrazolo 
NGI DGROEG ..0.60:6:065s000009 Frazier 
NINE ee oneeist csi inna. Gialataie glale Olcott 
South Dakota.............Norbeck 
I sen tatgtsicetieaiaiee Carey 
WY OGHANGIOW oiaiscicceccnvecences Hart 
(9) (16) 





It ts the 36th state that counts. It is the Democratic party that will 
have the real claim on the woman vote in November if Tennessee or 
Jorth Carolina comes in ahead of Vermont and Connecticut. It is by 
bringing Vermont or Connecticut into the 36th place that the Republicans 
can make good on their ratification schedule. 


States That Have Ratified 


R—In Regular Session (10) 
S—In Special Session (25) 


In I919 
SE ted edule RG ee ReeeNGKie ds denon aiws R June 10 
TIMES 2 icra coi ianeeneteNs.0 obits Gu K wee cake R June 10 
NSE aS Le ee Sh 
Sia cee tebe dAeehensk ewes ea awd ta R June 16 
rg sierra edited laces bg Sedov w 9K Oleg ate ed R June 16 
SE ee eee S June 16 
ee aes cid ven needed thine eae R June 24 
oe bike eek meee tne atone a? R June 25 
isthe tus SE nha cece wen dade ae wince T. June 28 
er ee en ee ee rn ee ee S July 2 
I Aiea Wichaserorwiar ik Fd ow we wink ontin S July 3 
SO to a ERE ie a rs NER pi ony Aire ano eR S July 28 
iG ahaa cee RaW HERS ae T OM S July 30 
RE PR RR eran en OS ee ee eee S Aug. 2 
Ne a lena lesy ak al achia:it ws cine ea 4K S Sept. 8 
ee Pe ee ee S Sept. 10 
SE MEIGS tks Ce bstane+ chosen se¥essn ties te S Sept. 30 
hs acta aii: nt dca a ear Sach eae Gk aoe S Nov. 1 
ros keane be ES oee omnw aie uel ¢ S Nov. 5 
i cana pad aoe bins ekekekewen S Dec. 1 
es nhc wi Ra Win Ne SESE RL As vod toe S Dec. 4 
EE iin oiioene atime swank enebeene eens S Dec. 12 
In 1920 
cri kxacsevarsbeneds davekews aed R Jan. 6 
EE, Sc duak bi y edwin hae Te aN weve aan R Jan. 6 
as nlndede shoe edn cae bo% Saleedvees S Jan. 12 
iat bis Pia erik rahe eee ie ; S Jan. 16 
EERIE a i ce a OP S Jan. 27 
ree ixccatnraiauskens eek mde cae a ianesae S Feb. 7 
ik dicks wd see Win dic Nae wes en Be R Feb. 9 
elite nuieaueintae endure phx tcwedukae tea S Feb. 1 
CE REET ROE OR TN en a ee S Feb. 12 
I ass or. goign. i a ie hse Hiller Hin ko S Feb. 19 
BERRIES Fn 95 000 90 ce eran ee S Feb. 28 
a ii a asecniac geben ki lew ae S Mch. 10 
RSI EARN ere Ce nee S Mch. 22 
Failed to Ratify 
1. Alabama. 5. South Carolina. 
2. Georgia. 6. Virginia. 
3. Maryland. 7. Delaware. 
4. Mississippi. 8. Louisiana. 
Pending in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 
North Carolina (special session scheduled).............. July 
Regular Session in 1921 
Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 
et te tcn deniont wen ok Sannin eats Cine 6 éeN January 
TS is Riciek- exkk Geet KaOeseneeose ta tew ewe January 
I Ti sicioccre Glas Ss say intl ee 4. Sine ween aoe Re white January 
A eaten iin endidainete sayy ueabodee sued s tamer April 


(Delaware, South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia also have reg- 
ular sessions in 1921. It ts expected that North Carolina will ratify at 
its special July session. The Legislatures of the other three states defeated 
ratification in 1920. But the Legislatures of 1921 are to be elected in No- 
vember, so that there will be another chance for ratification in 1921 in 
each of these states.) 


Regular Session in 1923 


Se Skis wg cob ibateleoeeernceces veneles's January 
Recapitulation 

TS AS ROE ree ee ND ae Cc ee ee 35 

i ne le Oa waned 8 

Special session pending for 1920. ............0cccccccceces I 

ee eee 4 

48 


*Michigan’s Legislature was in special session when the amend- 
ment was passed. It promptly ratified. 
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Marriage and a Career 


ARRIAGE and a career, 

Husbands and, well, say Poetry? 
My dear, I would not for the world discourage you; but 
Well, here is my story; 


| wrote a poem once, a good one, too. 

[ sent it to a magazine, it was accepted. 

| had maintained a modest silence, though puffed up with pride, 

Till it appeared, 

And then I hurried with it to my husband, 

And, with a throbbing heart, stood waiting while he read it. 

This he did slowly and carefully. 

He gave it back to me without a word of comment 

Either upon its content or its artistry; 

But, with an injured air—you know the way they do— 

He said 

“Why have you kept this thing a secret from me, Mary?” 

[was a bit dashed, still in my new joy 

I got away with it. 

But, when again genius laid hold on me 

And wrung from out my soul another gem of poesy, 

Without delay, I took it to my husband. 

Again I stood with throbbing heart and waited. 

All this was years ago, my dear; but I can see him now, 

An ample man, with heavy rims around his glasses, 

Holding 'that precious slip of paper in his hand 

And slowly reading. 

He read it over twice, three times; 

He turned the paper over as though to be assured 

That he had seen it all— 

And then he gave it back to me. 

He looked me over thoughtfully; 

He laid a gentle hand upon my shoulder 

And said, in such a kindly voice, 

“There, there, dear, that’s all right. 

Suppose I just don’t go to the office today 

And you and I will take a good long ride into the country, 

The air will do you good.” 

This thing or something like it happened to me twice, three times ; 

I've finished now, even a wife can bear only so much, 

And now I know that first sweet child of my unfettered fancy 

Will never have a little brother. 

Marriage and a career? 

Husbands and, well, say Poetry? 

Was Alice Carey married? Or her sister Phoebe? 

Does Amy Lowell have a husband? 

And can you mention a second famous poem by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe? 

My dear, I would not for the world discourage you; 

But, child, not all the mute inglorious Miltons rest in country 


churchyards. 


Dishes and a Cigarette 


FACE my day with philosophic calm. 
Dishes a mountain high invade my sink 

And other tasks unnumbered wait their turn. 
What of it, I inquire of the world. 
Blithely I mind myself of how Eve span. 
Doubtless, I say, even the Gracchi rent their togas now and then 
And wrought disorder in Cornelia’s house, as do my jewels; 
And if Louisa M. Alcott could find a poem 





Feminist Fancies by Edith B. Allen 


In a great tub of unwashed clothes 

Shall my soul quail before a heap of glass and china? 
And so I draw a pan full to the brim 

Of fresh hot sparkling water, 

Choose a persuasive looking cloth, 
Apply a bit of soap discreetly 

And set to work. 

Almost a song is on my lips— 

Then suddenly I see it there 

Floating on the surface of the water, 
Sinister, 

Revolting. 

It holds me with its eye, 

An evil eye, 

A ribald eye, 

An eye triumphant, for tt knows as I do 
That its foul polluting work is done. 


Moments there are for which there are no words 
And crises for which no philosophy avails. 

If I had had half the courage that sustained Judas 
In his final hour 


And a stout piece of rope, 
Other hands than mine would have finished washing those dishes. 


I am not one to wear my heart upon my sleeve 
Or air my family linen on the village green. 
And yet I am consumed with a desire to know 
If other women’s husbands 

Park their abandoned cigarettes 

In decent self-respecting coffee-cups. 


When Mary Reads the Dinner 


ARY is a literary person. 

She takes her servantless condition casually. 
“ Though I may not,” she says, “ loaf in my kitchen, 
I can invite my soul.” 
And so with pots and pans 
And all the usual equipment of a kitchen, 
One finds in Mary's, books, 
Magazines, reviews and newspapers, 
And Mary reads while she cooks, 
Or, as her husband puts it, 
Cooks while she reads. 
Naturally there are accidents incident to Mary's system. 
And Mary’s favorite books 
Give indication of her culinary 
As well as of her literary tastes. 
Nor are the casualties all on one side. 
Sometimes great clouds of smoke 
And odors that recall 
Ancient Judea’s sacrificial altars 
Issue from Mary's kitchen, 
And the neighbors wonder 
What Mary is reading for dinner. 
When there is company, 
Or something important, like a roast, to be cooked, 
Mary has to be very careful 
What she begins to read. 
Those days one usually finds her 
With one of the six best sellers. 
She says they make cooking interesting 
By contrast. 
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Are Women Inventive? 
By Florence King 


N the history of the world it does not appear that women are 

given credit for any material part of the progress made in 
the development of the Arts, Sciences, Literature or Music, and 
nowhere is this more apparent than is shown in the records of 
the work of inventors. 

Until our Government made it possible for the inventive genius 
to reap a financial reward for his discoveries men did not develop 
any great inventions. The stimulus of potential wealth has been 
the magic wand that has caused our nation’s wonderful industrial 
development and commercial achievements. 

The first patent system of the United States was created by 
an Act of Congress dated April 1oth, 1790; in 1793 a more 
elaborate and effective statute was enacted. This continued in 
force until 1836, when Congress substantially revolutionized the 
entire Patent System and gave greater protection to the inventor. 
The effect of this 
later statute was 
magnetic, and from 
that time to this the 
American inventor 
has led the world. 

In1891,100 
years after the Pat- 
ent System of the 
United States went 
into effect, a Cen- 
tennial was held at 
Washington, D. C., 
in honor of Amer- 
ican Patent His- 
tory. During that 
century there had 
been granted by the 
United States Gov- 
ernment 443;- 
986 patents. Or 
that occasion one 
speaker said: 

“Measured 
by what we learn 
and see and do and 
enjoy in a lifetime, 
we live longer than 
Methuselah, 
are wiser than 
Solomon, richer 
than Croesus . and 
greater than Alex- 
ander.” 

Thirty years have passed since the holding of that Centennial 
and the number of patents which have been granted. by this Gov- 
ernment now exceeds 1,350,000. 


labors merely. 
sphere. 


Patented June 5, 1917. 
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W* stand in the doorway of a new century. Has invention 

reached its zenith? With this vast number of patents it 
might seem to the casual observer that everything had been in- 
vented that could be, but those who know say that the inventive 
genius is just awakening. This would seem to be undisputed 
when it is considered that at the present time our Government 
is granting on an average of seven hundred and fifty patents per 


OMEN do not confine themselves to inventions that lighten their own 
Yi They sometimes lend a helpful hand in man’s well known 


The man inventor whose ingenuity is called on to revolutionize housa 
work for women gets a good deal of credit. 


inventiveness is called on to help men make hay. 
Here are four figures illustrating a Hay Handling Device Invented by May 


Conner. 


week; and at the time of the Civil War the number of patents 
granted averaged only one hundred and sixty per week. 

It is useless to attempt to estimate the value of all these inven- 
tions by what they create, by what they save in cost, by what 
they add to production; the sum total would be simply incalcula- 
ble. The products from all the gold, silver and diamond mines 
in the world do not equal in value the annual income of Ameri- 
can patentees. 

The story of the work of the inventor is a poem of mighty 
meaning and wonderful deeds ; the inventor is a mightier magician 
than any other the world has ever known. The limit of human 
invention will be the limit of human advancement. 

When our Government was instituted America was qui: 
recognize the need for encouraging the inventor within whose 
brain was the genius that would make this country the leader in 
the onward march 
of the world’s fu- 
ture progress 


k to 


Let’s give some to the woman whose OMEN 


never have 
been and probably 
never will be given 


proper credit for 
what they have 
done and wil! do 
unless women 
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themselves see that 

— this is done. With 

the writing of the 

history of inven- 

oe tions will be writ- 





ten the story of hu- 
manity. In the 
writing of that his- 
tory the women of 
America should see 
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/ 25 23 to it that women 
are given credit for 
| ©) 42 what they have 
—\ j done and will do in 

= the future. 
— The question is 
eo 40 4-H} \23 asked, “Are 
wa women inventive?” 
a d4 Yes, indeed they 
are. Some men will 
Fig. 5 ask what great in- 


ventionshave 
women ever produced upon which such an answer could be based? 
Go back just a little further than American history and see who 
originated the idea of rewarding or granting a monopoly to an 
individual who created or discovered a new idea which formed 
the basis of all trade development. Was it a man? No. 

It is well known that our laws had their foundation upon the 
old English laws and our patent system is no exception. To 
Queen Elizabeth of England must be given the credit of originat- 
ing the first patent system in the world. 

The English patent system had its conception in the sixteenth 
century in the reign of one of the most constructive and most 
progressive rulers England ever had. Queen Elizabeth had an 
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intense pride in the English people and endeavored to give na- 
tional character to the various trades and to encourage the intro- 
duction of new manufactures in the realm. The story of the 
development of the patent system during Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
is full of human interest. 

The work of the inventive genius has developed as our educa- 
tional institutions have advanced, and women have entered the 
field of invention only since they have had the opportunity of 
greater mental development. One is not required to go far back 
into history to the time when such work as spinning and weaving 
was done by hand, as well as sewing, knitting, canning, preserv- 
ing and many other kinds of laborious work, all of which devolved 
upon women. During these days there were no opportunities 
for mental development. The development of inventions liber- 
ated women from this field of drudgery and brought about a 
great change in social and economic affairs. 

The inventions made by women are classified under many dif- 
ferent heads, that of Wearing Apparel having the greatest num- 
ber of inventions; next is Culinary Utensils; Furniture and 
Furnishings ; Educational Appliances ; Heating Apparatus ; Build- 
ing Appurtenances; Agricultural Implements; Medical Appli- 
Motors; 
Horse-shoes; 


ances ; 
Mt : 

Plumbing ; I 22 4? 
Printing and Bind- 
ing; Railway Ap- 
Screens 








pliances ; 
and 
Sewing and Spin- 
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The first patent ever granted to a woman was granted in 1809. 
This patent was issued to Mary Keyes for Straw Weaving. 

In 1905, a farmer’s wife living in Gadsden, Tennessee, invented 
a new process for making butter which she sold for the neat 
little sum of $15,000. 


REATEST interest at the present time centers about the 
inventions women of the twentieth century are making. 
Here are just a few of them, which should very definitely answer 
the question, “ Are women inventive,” in the affirmative. 
It was Minnie S. Elliott, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who 
invented a machine 
for attaching b ut - 
tons to shoes by de- 
the but- 
tons in a single row 


livering 


and placing them 
one at a time upon 








a staple forming 
point, threading a 
piece of wire 
through the eye of 
the and 
forming it into a 
staple, after which 
the button and at- 
tached 


button 





staple are 
advanced to a little 
where the 


staple is drawn 


anvil 








through the fabric 











to which the button 
is to be attached, 
and its prongs 
clinched upon 


opposite side; 


the 
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ments on sewing L there the button 
machines have 7 ; will remain as long 
been made by OILER FOR AIR COMPRESSORS, INVENTOR, EMMA C. BARCHARD. as there is any- 


women. 





PAT. MAY 11, 1920 
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Riding Habits 


PRECISE CORRECTNESS 


Lord & Taylor are display- 
ing an unusually large assort- 
ment of summer Riding Hab- 
its developed in serviceable 
lightweight Tweeds, Meltons, 
Coverts, Gabardines, Pongee, 
Khaki, and Linen Crash. 
Each model is staunchly tail- 
ored throughout; breeches are 
re-enforced with buckskin. 


$29.50 to $125.00 


We are completely equipped to outfit the 
equestrienne 


STORE CLOSES 
AT 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 
38th St. NEW YORK 39th St. 




















shoes to be worn. This is all accomplished by the depression 
and release of a foot treadle. Could any but an inventive genius 
conceive a mechanism to accomplish this work so easily and sim- 
ply? 

In 1917, May Conner, of Garden Grove, Iowa, patented a 
device for stacking hay or mowing hay away in a barn. This is 
ene of the labor-saving devices used on a farm to lighten the 
labor of handling hay when storing it for winter use. This 
device is so constructed that it is driven by a power-operated 
mechanism whereby an immense fork may be advanced along 
a track, carrying with it the hay to be deposited wherever it is 
to be stored. This device will handle a ton or more at a time, 
instead of utilizing man power in the old-fashioned way ard 
mowing 50 or 100 pounds at a time. 

Ida R. Forbes, of Los Angeles, California, has recently patented 
an Electric Water Heater. Read one of the claims of her patent 
and form your own opinion as to whether or not it required 
thought and study to produce this combination. 

“The combination with a receptacle provided with means : 
drawing off liquid therefrom of a thermostatic circuit controlli 
device within said receptacle, adjustable for control at differen 
temperatures, circuit means controlled by said circuit controllin 
device and including electromagnetic means and electric circui 
means, including a heating element within said receptacle and a's 
including circuit controlling means operated by said electromaz- 
netic means to open the circuit of said heating element when the 
liquid in the receptacle reaches the temperature for which the 
thermostatic circuit controlling device is adjusted.” 

Most all women are familiar with Gossard’s Corset, but per- 
haps have never associated it with the name of Sarah L. Gos- 
sard. A recent patent granted to her on Anatomical Corsets 
would seem to speak the last word on this familiar subject. She 
states the purpose of her invention in the following language: 


“ After a long continued series of investigations, I have dis- 
covered that the deleterious effects of the ordinary corsets are 
due, not to the corset per se, but principally to the fact that 
the steels of the corset obstruct or impede the natural blood cir- 
culation. Briefly stated, my invention consists in so arranging 
the steels of the corset in such positions that there is no sub- 
stantial interference with the blood circulation, while at the same 
time the steels are so placed as to furnish the support necessary 
to mold the body as dictated by fashion. In carrying out my 
invention, I take advantage of the fact, well known to physicians 
and anatomists, that the blood circulation, that is to say, the 
veins and arteries, are almost invariably aligned with the muscles 
of a person’s anatomy. Hence, in carrying out my invention, | 
arrange the steels of the corset in such positions that they are 
located parallel, or substantially parallel, with the muscles, of 
course selecting and locating the steels over such muscles as it 
is desired to apply pressure to in order adequately to support 
the person of the wearer.” 

An “Oiler for Air Compressors” is a title which does not 
sound particularly feminine, but it was a woman, Emma C. 
Barchard, of Chicago, who invented and patented this device, 
her patent issuing May 2oth, 1920. This invention relates to 
oilers for Air Compressors, whereby the oiler withdraws all con- 
densation from the exhaust of the steam end of the compressor 
may be operated and the oil rising to the top is automatically 
delivered to the air cylinder of the compressor for lubricating 
purposes. This mechanism is also arranged to deliver a vary- 
ing quantity of this oil to the air cylinder corresponding to the 
variance in the speed or number of strokes made by the piston 
of the air cylinder. To conceive and develop such an invention 
as this required more than a knowledge of the Three R’s and a 
mechanical ability quite above the average. 
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Should your attention be directed to the Dickelman Mfg. Co., 
of Forest, Ohio, manufacturers of Metal Grain Bins, do not 
think of the men who are connected with this Company, for 
should you have occasion to correspond with them, the reply to 
your letter would be signed Lizzie H. Dickelman, President and 
General Manager. 

When Mr. Hoover was Food Administrator he was quoted 
as having said: 
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“The war would be won with the last bushel of wheat.” ff 4 
This woman thought the best way to save many bushels of & VHA 
‘ 6 . y si ih Uf yyy iy YZ, 
wheat now being destroyed in storage would be to construct ff YWYy Yi, Zi Z/- 
. ihe . Pe f tiff “Y ee ; ZZ 

metal grain bins and cribs, with the result that about ten different djl! We “LOA 
. . - iff - KAI 

patents have been granted to her on different constructions of fy ype 


grain storage bins. 

With these grain bins the farmers are enabled to store their 
wheat until they are ready to sell it, and while in storage it is 
perfectly safe from destruction by fire, molding through lack 
of proper ventilation, rats, low grading, or any of the other 
substantial losses to which farmers are always subjected. 

The Dickelman Grain Bins are to be found in every state of 
the Union, as well as being shipped to many foreign countries. 
To invent a device is one thing but successfully to place it upon 
the market is another. Lizzie H. Dickelman has been able to 
do both and her product finds its market among the men. 

“The Dress of the Hour ” is one of the most ond up-to- Cleaner Bottle— 
date practical ideas having to do with women’s clothing that has 
been brought out in recent years. Just consider for a moment H Ith B b 
one garment designed more particularly for women engaged in ea 1er a y 
manual and industrial work which will meet all of the following 
requirements : 

1. A dress permitting the utmost freedom of movement, at EAD h h k 
the same time clinging sufficiently close to the person that it may R what the maker of a 
not be caught by antes or doors or by machinery, batting, etc. famous baby-food has to 
2. A dress which shall be modest, and womanly in design. 

say: 


=<. 


3. A dress which will cover the body quite completely, and 
keep the wearer as clean as possible. 
4. A dress with few fastenings so that it may be quickly put 


in and tien of, “ Simply rinsing feeding bottles in 


5. A dress so designed that when worn upon the street it water will not do. As soon as the 
will differentiate its mesaed as little as possibte from other wensen. meal is finished, the bottle should 

6. A dress required to make a minimum number of pieces ; ° 
be rinsed with hot water and Gold 


and minimum amount of material and be so designed that it can 


be readily, quickly and easily laundered. Dust, otherwise the fatty constit- 


The inventor of this very useful garment, Miss Mae £. uents of the milk cannot be re- 
Rhoads, of New York, has also built up a large and lucrative —— 
business in the manufacture and sale of this garment, which in moved from the inside of the 
practical use has become very popular, not only among women bottle.” 


industrial workers, but among girls in many other occupations. 
Some recent patents upon inventions of more than ordinary 


interest have been granted to the following: But—be sure it 1S Gold Dust 


Mary Jane Reynolds, of St. Joseph, Missouri, Hoisting and 
Loading Mechanism; Anna E. Gephart, of Mansfield, Ohio, you buy. The name FAIR- 


Spring Motor-Driven Vehicle; Margaret J. Corcoran, Scranton, ’ . 
Pa., Egg Washer; Lenora H. Jones, Wichita, Kans., Electric BANK S and The Twins are 
Push Button or Push Button Switch; Vivian V. Clark, Tucson, on eve ry package. 


Ariz., Placer Mining Machine; Ada Cohen, Chelsea, Mass., Alarm 

Device for Water Levels; Sarah J. Dawson, Albany, Mo., Rail 

Anchoring Device; Pearl A. Bolopue, Pittsburg, Pa., Chock; on RT 
Emma M. Anderson, Boone, Colo., Perspective Determining In- maeeiiieeeeeemmenes 
strument ; Marie J. Cornue, Paris, France, Mercury Vapor Lamp. 


These are only a few of the great variety of ingenious inven- 
tions being developed by women, any one of which should fur- fo SA 
nish inspiration for other women who desire to keep apace with [Let the Gold Dust GS Twins do your work] 
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the constructive work now being done to rebuild the world. 
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When a Girl Marries 


EDDING customs are not so different, wherever the wed- 
ding. Trousseaus and bragging about presents are as 
common in one part of the world as another. An American 
Red Cross nurse, Miss Elsie M. Jessup, of New York city, 
recently returned to this country, tells the Woman Citizen of 
several interesting wedding ceremonies that she witnessed during 
her last years’s service in Serbia. Miss Jessup saw three distinct 
types of weddings: Turkish, Serbian peasant, and Serbian debu- 
tante of the city of Monastir. 

The Turkish wedding celebration lasted for two days and took 
place before the wedding ceremony. The bride-to-be and all the 
women guests were gathered at the home of the bridegroom 
(whom she had not seen). As the guests entered the house tliey 
were requested to remove their shoes, but the American nurse and 
the two women physicians who accompanied her, Dr. Regina 
Flood Keyes and her cousin, Dr. Mabel Flood, were excused from 
this. The little Turkish bride was a member of one of the wealthy 
families of the city, and her wedding was elaborate. She \ as 
attired in a white satin wedding gown, of European design, in- 
stead of the baggy Turkish trousers, worn by many of the natives. 
Little silver flowers were pasted on her face, as beauty spots, and 
she wore white silk gloves, with many rings placed outside. 

Displaying the trousseau and wedding presents is one of th 
most important features of a Mohammedan wedding. The bride 
trousseau, including her under and outer garments, were tacke 
about the walls of the room where the women were walkin 
around, admiring, handling, and counting the articles of value 
and beauty. Her lingerie was daintily made and of exquisite 
materials. Hand-woven cotton crepe with colored silk stripes 
had been used to fashion these underclothes. 

Gifts between the bride and bridegroom excite much interest 
and comment among the guests. Tacked on the wall were long 
strings of Turkish pounds (normally of the value of the pound 
sterling), which the bride had received from her ancestors as 
dowry, to be saved for her wedding day. These now passed into 
the possession of her husband. Also, she brought him many 
expensive gifts of wearing apparel, including one dozen white 
scarfs, embroidered with silver threads, to be wrapped about his 
waist, to hold his Turkish trousers. 

The bridegroom’s presents to the pretty little Turkish maiden, 
whom he had never seen—at least, the chaperon believed he 
had not, but Miss Jessup reports that Cupid is now establish- 
ing headquarters among the Mohammedans, and occasionally 
arranging clandestine meetings between hopeful young Romeos 
and Juliets—consisted chiefly of European jewelry of gaudy 
design. 

Rich household linens, including many bed-spreads, sheets and 
towels, all hand-woven, were displayed on the walls of the wed- 
ding-present chamber. 

The entertainment of the guests consisted chiefly of chatter 
about the number and value of the presents and about the latest 
additions to a neighbor’s harem. Turkish cigarettes and coffee 
were served to the guests, who seemed able to partake of an 
unlimited supply of both. Cakes, much like French pastry, to 
which Americans are now accustomed in the Eastern sea-coast 
cities, were served to the women. Also jars of preserves, with 
spoons and glasses of water, were passed on a tray. The “ tecli- 
nique” of partaking of this delicacy consisted of taking a spoon 
dipping into the jam, then taking a glass of water, and aft 
drinking it hurriedly, replacing the spoon in the empty glass, and 
depositing it on the tray. The Turkish men and women are fond 
of sweets, and many kinds of preserves and jams are served ©! 
each festive occasion. 
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There was one room to which the guests were not admitted. 
That was the bridal chamber, which was fenced off by a silk 
cord. Its doors were opened, and the guests stood outside, admir- 
ing the large bed, with its expensive drapings, and the dozens of 
dresses of the bride, which hung against the walls. This room 
contained European furniture and rugs, probably purchased in 
Stamboul, the Turkish quarter of Constantinople. 

After the two days’ pre-nuptial celebration, the marriage cere- 
mony was performed by the Mohammedan priest, and the hus- 
band took his bride to his home. The women guests departed. 
Turkish men do not have a chance to enter into any of the fes- 
tivities connected with their friends’ matrimonial ventures. 

When asked if the former wives of a Turkish gentleman at- 
tended the bride’s reception, Miss Jessup replied, ‘‘ Yes, indeed. 
They are always glad to see a new wife come to the harem. 
For it gives them one more woman to gossip with. And in a 
land where women’s lives are so closely guarded, and they have 
so few diversions, the fun of gossiping is not to be considered 
lightly.” 

Incidentally, explained Miss Jessup, the harems of Turkish 
men are much smaller than formerly. Perhaps the H. C. L. 
(which hits even that part of the world) may be to blame. But 
whatever the reason, Turkish men, generally, have fewer wives 
than was the custom a few years ago. Perhaps the European 
ideas, which many of them have acquired in Western univer- 
sities, may be partly accountable for this changed tendency. 


EDDINGS of Serbian peasants are conducted on horse- 

back, Miss Jessup said. The entire party rides to the 
church on horseback, and then back home, for the long, noisy 
feast. They ride small Macedonian ponies, carrying heavy 
wooden pack-saddles, rope stirrups and scarlet blankets. An old 
man, usually the father of the bride, rides at the head of the 
procession, carrying the flag of Serbia. Then comes a horse 
bearing the bride’s trousseau, followed by the bride, also on horse- 
back. She wears white, with the brightly embroidered apron, 
bodice and sleeve-caps, and a wreath of fresh flowers twined 
about her hair. The bridegroom’s horse follows, and then the 
large party of neighbors and friends who will witness the marriage 
and dance at the feast. 

The “kola” is often danced at the country wedding. This is 
the native dance of Serbia, and consists of a lively and rythmical 
“crack the whip.” A man leads this dance, and the young men 
and women fall in, often dancing on the village green. A boy 
with a flute joins in the dance, and plays the tune, to which all 
keep time. Many fancy steps and athletic feats are introduced 
into the dancing of the kola, the young men frequently turning 
handsprings. Miss Jessup pointed out that a modification of the 
kola was frequently danced at the Serbian officers’ balls in Mona- 
stir, with one hundred couples joining in the merry-making. 

Miss Jessup also attended the marriage of one of the young 
Serbian belles of Monastir. This wedding was quite different 
from the peasant ceremony, which she had witnessed in the village 
of the North. The bride wore a European wedding gown of 
conventional white satin, and walked to the church, escorted by 
her brother. He was in Serbian military uniform, and wore a 
bright colored chiffon scarf draped over his shoulder. At the 
church door the bridegroom awaited the arrival of the weddine 
party, and then proceeded to the altar with his white-gowned 
bride. Children always lead the procession to the church. They 
carry long lighted candles, and also the wedding cake, to be 
blessed by the priest, and then taken home and served at the wed- 
ding dinner. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 


LESSON XII. 
QUESTIONS. 

a. Do you know when you are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States Treasury De- 
partment? 

b. What are the duties of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? 

c. How many bureaus are there in the Treas- 
ury Department? 

d. What are some of the principal official posi- 
tions in the Department? 

e. What is the Secretary’s relation to the Pres- 
ident? 

f. What to Congress? 

g. Where does money to run the government 
come from? 

h. What is the principal source? 

i. What other sources are there? 

j. How does the government borrow money 
and who lends it? 

k. Who may manufacture money? 

ANSWERS. 

a. When you take out of your purse some 
shining pennies to pay for your excess fare on 
the street railway; when you ask for American 
gold to carry abroad; when you pay your cus- 
toms duties at American ports of entry; when 
you try to smuggle whiskey or furs over the 
Canadian border; when, shipwrecked, you send 
an S. O. S. to the U. S. Coast patrol to save your 
life, you are coming into immediate contact with 
the U. S. Treasury Department. You are also in 
touch with it when you pay your income tax and 
cut your Liberty Bond coupons. If your boy in 
the U. S. Navy is taken ill, he goes to a marine 
hospital, which also is under the Treasury De- 
partment. If you are held up at quarantine it is 
the Treasury Department at which you must 
grumble. If you are an immigrant, you can not 
come into the United States until the surgeon- 
general’s medical inspectors have said you may 
and the surgeon-general belongs to the personnel 
of the Treasury Department. Likewise it is the 
Secret Service Division of the Department of the 
Treasury which will get after you if you pass 
counterfeit bills, or try a lone hand at minting 
coins. You may be a fine artist engaged in mak- 
ing drawings for the bureau of engraving, as 
was Asher B. Durand, or you may be an archi- 
tect planning public buildings, such as _post- 
offices, and still be under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

b. The Secretary of the Treasury is one of the 
most important members of the President’s Cab- 








The United States 
Treasury Department 








inet, ranking second to the Secretary of State. 
The first Secretary of the Treasury in the United 
States and one of its greatest financiers, was 
Alexander Hamilton. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is the chief tax 
collector of the United States. He is the dis- 
burser of the public funds. He is supervisor of 
the national banking system. He makes loans by 
issuing bonds—as in the Liberty Loan—and he 
superintends all the various branches of the 
Treasury Department. 

c. There are some eight or more divisions of 
the Treasury: "Currency, Mint, Internal Rev- 
enue, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Secret 
Service, Life Saving Service, Public Building, 
Public Health Service. 

As all revenues are collected by the Treasury 
Department, it maintains the revenue cutter ser- 
vice to prevent smuggling. The life-saving ser- 
vice is also maintained by the Treasury. The 
public buildings owned by the United States are 
under its care. It buys the sites and erects the 
buildings. 

As all custom duties are under Treasury con- 
trol, it maintains foreign agents who keep track 
of smugglers, who inform the department when 
large purchases of jewelry or other dutiable 
goods have been made so that the customs offi- 
cials may be on the watch for them when they 
arrive at a port in the United States. The 
Treasury Department used to collect the tax on 
liquors through the internal revenue department. 

It has the largest staff of officers of any gov- 
ernmental department except that of War. 

d. In addition to the chief secretary there were 
last year five assistant secretaries. There are 
also six auditors, and the following officials: The 
Treasurer of the United States; the Comptroller 
of the Currency; the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; the Secret Service Chief, and the sur- 
geon-general of the Health Service. 

e. The Secretary of the Treasury belongs to 
the executive branch of the Federal Government 
—not to the legislative. He is appointed by the 
President and is responsible to him. 

He has only an informatory or advisory rela- 
tion with Congress. His duties are to adminis- 
ter, to advise, and to put into effect the acts of 


Congress. When the regular session of each 
Congress opens, it is met by a statement from 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to the various 
sums of money needed to run the national goy- 
ernment. This statement is called the “ Book of 
Estimates.” It includes, (1) a statement of the 
receipts and disbursements of the previous fiscal 
year; (2) an estimate of funds needed for the 
coming year, made up of the various sums de- 
manded by the departments, and (3) an outline 
of a fiscal policy for administration of these 
funds. 

Money for all public affairs must come from 
the people; but the Treasury Department itself 
cannot go to the people and demand funds. 

Not a dollar can be spent or raised without the 
consent of Congress. “As a matter of practice,” 
says S. E. Forman, “ consideration of the esti- 
mated expenditures begins in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where the recommendations found 
in the Book of Estimates are referred to the 
proper committees.” Here enters one of the 
most prolific sources of delay, confusion and 
general scrambling for funds, making no small 
part in the activities of Congress. 

The committees take the Secretary’s estimates 
and modify or change them to suit themselves. 
They may invite treasury officials to confer with 
them; but they do not need to do so. 

In a word it is Congress itself which is the 
nation’s spender. 

It is the House Committee of Ways and 
Means which must find the funds for the expen- 
ditures voted by all these committees. This is 
therefore one of the most important committees 
in Congress. Second to it is the Committee on 
Appropriations which passes upon six kinds of 
expenditures which come under various desig- 
nations such as sundry civil bills; bills for ex- 
penses of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government; expenditures for the 
District of Columbia; for pensions; for fortifi- 
cations; for deficiency. Each of the other ap- 
propriation bills is assigned to one of the stand- 
ing committees, so that there are eight different 
committees passing on fourteen different appro- 
priation bills without much comity between 
them all. 

Dr. William B. Guitteau in his Government 
and Politics in the United States, says: 

“Responsibility for preparing the budget 
ought to be direct, personal, and complete; but 
under our practice, this responsibility is dis- 
persed among independent committees of coor- 
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dinate authority. The fourteen annual appro- 
priation bills enacted by Congress are prepared 
by eight different House committees, each of 
which is independent of the rest, and all of 
which may ignore entirely the ways and means 
committee, whose business it is to raise the rev- 
enue, as well as the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose duty it is to suggest a fiscal plan. 

“There is no direct relation between the 
amount proposed to be raised and the amount 
proposed to be spent in any one year. In most 
foreign countries, as in the case of our own 
states and cities, the necessary expenditures are 
calculated beforehand as closely as possible, and 
taxes are then levied to supply the necessary 
funds. Federal finance reverses this process; it 
first provides revenue without any special refer- 
ence to the needs of the country, and then con- 
siders ways of expending the money raised.” 

When women run their housekeeping affairs 
like that, and some untrained ones do, men all 
point their fingers at them and say, “ how like a 
woman.” Yet the United States goes on from 
year to year running distractedly from one com- 
mittee to another, snip-snipping a little here and 
there and trying to squeeze all of the appropria- 
tions inside a given total, with the result that 
money is taken from the babies and given to the 
hogs, or snatched away from the Woman’s Bu- 
reau to build post offices. 

It is like a household manager, who pays all 
of her home-keeping money for a new rug and 
hasn’t enough left to pay the ice man. 

g. Money comes from duties on imports, from 
excises, from income taxes. Congress has an 
almost unlimited power to tax, and uses it. 

Originally there were but three restrictions— 
duties and excises must be uniform; direct and 
capitation taxes must be apportioned among the 
states according to population; and interstate 
customs duties were forbidden. 

According to the original provisions for fed- 
eral taxation, no direct tax could be imposed un- 
less it was apportioned among the states, accord- 
ing to population. The income tax is a direct 
tax, and could therefore not be levied. In 1894 
Congress passed a law levying a tax on incomes, 
but the Supreme Court pronounced it unconstitu- 
tional, therefore Amendment XVI was passed in 
1913, giving Congress full power to tax incomes. 

All bills for raising national revenue originate 
in the House of Representatives with the excep- 
tion of post-office bills, and bills relating to the 
mints and to the sale of public lands which may 
originate in the Senate. Any revenue bill may 
also be modified in the Senate. 

h. The tariff is one of the principal sources of 
income; previously it has yielded most of the 
nation’s revenue. 

It is also one of the oldest sources. The first 
tariff was imposed by the first Congress of 1789, 
and it has been imposed by every Congress since 
then. These tariff duties are collected at all 
ports of entry and on hundreds of articles on an 
ad valorem or a specific basis. That is the 
duties are levied like taxes on real property on a 


certain per cent. of value or else on a specific 
quantity or number of goods. The customs rev- 
enue for the year 1915 was $205,755,073. 

The tariff has been a constant factor in party 
politics. Its opposed policy, that of free trade, 
has never yet gained whole-hearted allegiance. 
Each presidential election sees the tariff ques- 
tion looming large. “ Protective tariff” “ tariff 
for revenue only,” have been old battle cries. It 
has been a steady slogan of the Republican party, 
which has this year reaffirmed “its belief in the 
protective principle, and pledged itself to a re- 
vision of the tariff as soon as conditions shall 
make it necessary for the preservation of the 
home market for American labor, agriculture 
and industry.” 

i. A second source of income is the money 
from internal revenues. These are taxes on 
articles produced in the United States. For con- 
venience in collecting internal revenues the 
country is divided into districts—called internal 
In each of these is a federal 


These same 


revenue distrcts. 
collector and a corps of deputies. 
collectors now take care of the income tax which 
is also a large source of national revenue. In 
1917 the total net incomes taxed in the United 
States were $13,652,383,207; and the total tax 
yielded was $675,249,450. While it is Congress 
which levies funds and disburses them, it is the 
Treasury Department which executes the laws, 
collects taxes, excises and duties, through its 
many bureaus and divisions. 

j. The government can borrow money through 
acts of Congress to an almost unlimited extent. 
One method is to sell government bonds to vol- 
untary buyers. These bonds are promissory 
notes given by the government instead of an in- 
dividual or a business house. A recent example 
of this was the Liberty Loan, which was issued 
by the Treasury Department. It was the policy 
of the first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, to make the credit of the national 
government so good that no one would ever 
hesiitate to lend it money. Hamilton urged his 
Congress to assume the war debt and the Amer- 
ican government began life with a debt of about 
$75,000,000. Since then every war has brought a 
big debt. The gross war debt of the United 
States on September 30, 1919, was reported by 
the United States Treasury as $26,194,997,000. 
Germany’s was $40,000,000,000 at the end of 1918. 
Great Britain’s was $37,000,000,000 and France’s 
nearly $35,000,000,000. 

k. The actual manufacture of money—minting 
of coins—making of greenbacks, etc., is a part 
of the work of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, although it is Congress again that has 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. 

Currency, either paper or metallic money, is of 
many kinds: gold coins, silver dollars, bank 
and United States notes. These are full legal 
tender. The subsidiary coins—fractions of a 
dollar—are legal tender up to a certain amount. 

Up to 1834 the United States had what is 
called free coinage of both gold and silver in the 


proportion of fifteen pounds of silver to one 
pound of gold. In that year one pound of gold 
was found to be worth nearly sixteen pounds of 
silver, and an over-valuation of silver tended to 
drive gold out of circulation. To bring it back 
Congress reduced the weight of the gold dollar 
and continued free coinage on the 16 to 1 basis 
until 1873, when the free coinage of silver was 
discontinued. In 1873 the gold dollar of 23.22 
grains—the present dollar—was established. 
With several vicissitudes—such as the period 
of the cart wheel silver dollar which decreased 
in value to, at most, 85 cents when it was a fa- 
miliar campaign jest that the motto on the silver 
dollar should read: “In God we trust—for the 
other fifteen cents ””—the unit of value has con- 
tinued to be the gold dollar of 23.22 grains. At 
present the coinage of gold is free. Government 
does not regulate it. It is subject to the law of 
supply and demand. Silver dollars and silver 
certificates are exchangeable for gold at their 
face value. Redemption is made possible by a 
reserve fund of $150,000,000 in the United States 
Treasury at the command of the government. 
In addition to all its other duties, the comp- 
troller of the currency, one of the officials of the 
Treasury Department, supervises the national 
banks and is charged with the execution of the 


national banking laws. 


As much of the talk about the high cost of 
living resolves around the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, students of the 
Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course will 
want to become familiar with some such study 
of the way gold dollars are affected by other 
commodities as may be found in Professor 
Irving Fisher’s Stabilizing the Dollar, reviewed 
in the Woman Citizen of June 5, 1920. To 
evaluate the Republican party’s planks on finance 
it is necessary to know something about the his- 
tory of the Federal Reserve Banks; the relation 
of under-production to prices and the need of an 
executive budget. 

Books on these detailed subjects will, from 
time to time, be reviewed in the IlV’oman Citizen 
for the benefit of those who can undertake such 


studies. 
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There is so much offered the discrim- 
inating guest of the Bellevue-Stratford 
in the way of comfort in accommoda- 
tion and distinction in surroundings 
that, after the first visit, Philadelphia 
suggests only one hotel—the 
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Rooms With Private Bath 
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Does Our Federal Government Need 
Making Over? 


R. FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, says it does. 
What do you think? 

As one of the most vital discussions in 
American politics at the present is the relation 
of the executive and legislative branches of 
Federal Government to each other, the opinion 
ot Mr. Roosevelt, who has been Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the last seven years, 
ought to be clarifying. 

Students of the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course have reason to know by this time 
that there is much confusion in the various de- 
partments of the government at Washington 
which leads, especially in the matter of appro- 
priations, to waste and bureaucratic delay. 

Mr. Roosevelt was approached recently by 
Mr. Clifford Ireland of Illinois for his views on 
placing the governmental establishment on a 
more modern and scientific basis. Mr. Roose- 
velt daringly answers this by a statement that 
“the entire system of relationship which exists 
between Congress and the Executive Depart- 
ment is fundamentally wrong.” 

He illustrates his point this way: “I made an 
offer, this spring, to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of both the House and Senate telling 
them that I would tomorrow discharge 15 per 
cent of the employes of the Navy Department 
if they, the committees, would give me com- 
plete authority to take one-half of the salaries 
of the employes so discharged and add this 
one-half to the salaries of the other 85 per cent 
of the employes left in the department. In other 
words, I would guarantee a monetary saving to 
the Government of the pay of 7% per cent of 
the employes of the Navy Department if I could 
use the other 714 per cent where it would do 
the most good. 

No Discretion GIVEN TO EXECUTIVES 

“Of course, under the present system, 
Congress would not think of giving executive 
discretion of this kind. Congress, for various 
reasons, has so tied the hands of the executive 
officers of the Government that they have 
no discretion in the fundamental questions 
of employment. I do not believe, of course, 
that the civil should be 
wiped out, or that we should return to the 


service system 


‘spoils’ system, but there is altogether too much 
assumption in this Government that executive 
officers will use their authority for political pur- 
poses. My own wonder is that, considering the 
existing circumstances, the employes of the Gov- 
ernment are as efficient as they actually are. 
“As conditions exist, Congress legislates for 
every minute item of employment. It tells me 
that I can have in a certain office, for instance, 
ten clerks, of whom one can get $1,800 per year, 
two can get $1,600 per year, two can get $1,400 
per year, two can get $1,200 per year, two can 
get $1,000 per year, and one can be a messenger 


at $720 per year. In the first place, the scale oj 
pay of employes is entirely inadequate, especially 


so at the top and bottom. In the second pla 


the needs of different offices vary very much. 
One office may require a large number of k 
grade clerks, another office may require a sm 
number of highly-paid specialists. We ought 
have a better system of promotion based 

efficiency and not necessarily on longevity 

service or on hard and fast rules laid down 
by appropriation bills from year to year.” 

As the Citizenship Course takes its way 
through the departmental divisions of the Fed- 
eral Government, consider these suggestions: 

“ After seven years down here in an executive 
position and after three years’ previous expe- 
rience in a legislative body, the Senate of the 
State of New York, I cannot help the conclusion 
that our governmental methods in this country 
are cumbersome and wasteful. 

“For instance, there is a lot of work being 
done in other departments which ought properly 
to be under the Navy Department, and in the 
same way there is a lot of work done by the 
Navy Department which could perfectly properly 
be transferred to other departments. 

“The Navy Department has to go before the 
Naval Affairs Committee for its main appropria- 
tions. It also has to go before the Appropria- 
tions Committee for the money to run the force 
in Washington, and I can cite numerous in- 
stances where the department has fallen be- 
tween the two fires of the two committees. 

“T firmly believe that we need a revision of 
the present methods of making appropriations. 
This must come from Congress. We need also 
a reclassification and redistribution of the work 
of the various executive departments. This can 
only come if Congress, working in accord with 
itself and with the executives, will discuss the 
whole question simultaneously, and not merely 
piecemeal. 

“If you want a concrete suggestion for 
definite action, here it is: 

“1. Create a true budget system, not the 
small beginning already attempted. 

“2. Consolidate the appropriations in one gen- 
eral committee, with sub-committees to deal with 
the separate subjects. 

“3. Put into law the general principles 
recommended by the Reclassification Com- 
mittee’s report, together with the authorization 
of adequate salaries to Government employes. 

“4. Invite a conference with the executive 
branch of the Government looking to a re- 
classification and redistribution of the work of 
the departments. 

“5. Give by law greater authority to the heads 
of the executive departments in conducting their 
executive business, at the same time holding 
these heads more directly responsible for th 
successful administration of their work.” 
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Citizenship Classes in Quick Action in 
Old New England 


ONNECTICUT women are not only ac- 
* cepting the fact that they will soon be full 
voters, they are steadily, quietly, determinedly 
training themselves to be intelligent voters. 
The organization most active in supplying this 
training is, of course, The Connecticut Woman 
Suftrage Association, which through its Citizen- 
ship Department, financed by the fund raised in 
the citizenship campaign conducted throughout 
the state just one year ago, has been conduct- 
ing citizenship classes and institutes throughout 
the state during the last year. This does not 
mean to say, of course, that the citizenship 
work has been going on for only one year, but 
the volume of work, as full citizenship ap- 
proaches, has greatly increased. 

Mrs. Florence L. C. Kitchelt, resident director 
of the citizenship department has compiled the 


following report of the work done: 


]—County Institutes (three-day schools). 
a—Hartford, March 24-26. 
1—Average attendance—90, 
2—Approximate number reached—300. 
b—New Haven, April 28-30. 
1—Average attendance—125. 
2—Approximate number reached—500. 
II—Classes (6 lectures each). 
a—Completed since March 1. 
Hartford. 
Norwich. 
New London. 
Woodbury. 
Bridgeport. 
New Haven. 
b—Started ‘since March 1. 
Stonington—3 classes. 
Mystic. 
Waterbury. 
Unionville. 
Thompsonville. 
East Hampton. 
Hartford. 
North Stonington. 
Gales Ferry. 
Cromwell. 
Winsted. 
Berlin. 
Portland. 
c—Average attendance at classes—40. 
d—Approximate number reached through 





classes in groups a and b—700. 

Practically all the classes will be completed 
in July and no more will be begun before the 
autumn. 

Mrs. Kitcheit, who took charge of the state 
citizenship department last March, was formerly 
legislative secretary of the C. W. S. A. She 
Was a constant visitor to legislative halls during 
the last session when the presidential suffrage 
bill was acted upon, during which time she 
gained accurate knowledge of the workings of 
a state Legislature—information which makes 
her lecture on state government an entertaining 
and valuable one. 

As a result of the information gathered in 


her legislative experience, Mrs. Kitchelt has 
recently published a chart, showing the pathway 
of a bill through the two houses in the process 
of becoming a law. The chart is accompanied 
by an explanation of the legislative procedure 
and the pamphlet is described by legislative ex- 
perts as a remarkably clear and able exposition. 

Mrs. Kitchelt is a public speaker of expe- 
rience and ability. She is a graduate of Wells 
College, Aurora, New York, and a native of 
Rochester, N. Y., where she engaged in social 
service work for several years following her 
graduation from college. Later she studied 
social conditions in Italy and then became a 
social worker in New York’s “ Little Italy.” 
She was an active worker in New York's suf- 
frage campaigns before she came to Connecticut. 

Together with Mrs. Nancy M. Schoonmaker, 
who is consulting director of citizenship for 
four New England states, Mrs. Kitchelt will 
have charge of program arrangements for two 
more county institutes which are scheduled for 
July. The first one, which will be a joint school 
for Tolland and Windham counties will be held 
July 21, 22 and 23. The sessions for the first 
two days will be held in Willimantic and on the 
third day, Mrs. Fannie Dixon Welch, suffrage 
chairman of Tolland county will entertain the 
institute on the spacious lawn of her home in 
Columbia. 

Miss Mary McDowell, the famous Chicago 
social and industrial worker, will be one of 
the chief speakers at the conference. 

Miss McDowell is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on labor legislation in the country 
to-day. Her work for the protection of 
women and children has led her to take an 
active part in the campaign to secure protec- 
tive legislation and an eight-hour working day 
for women. Miss McDowell’s famous strug- 
gle to clean up the slums of Chicago, where 
she worked for over twenty years, finally car- 
ried her to Europe to study social conditions 
there. Since her return she has been devot- 
ing her time to work for women in industry. 

The program for the institute will follow 
the general plan of the Hartford and New 
Haven County conferences, that is, the regu- 
lar course of six lectures on the Machinery 
of Connecticut Government will be given, a 
liberal allotment of space will be assigned to 
the consideration of political parties and party 
candidates, supporters of presidential candi- 
dates will be given an opportunity to explain 
why they are supporters of their particular 
candidates, and a considerable part of each 
day’s program will be devoted to important 
local, state, and national problems of social 
and community nature. 

At the conference Mrs. Nancy M. Schoon- 


maker will conduct the citizenship classes. 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 
First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 


Prompt Delivery. 


For stores throughout New York (as, sre te'ephene directory 











‘The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 
ency, with high arch and narrow 
heel fitting, not found in any 
other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest author- 
ities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 
RETAIL STORES 
36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE BEST EVERYWHERE 
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Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 


See ’phone book 











The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 


aa kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 





‘CANTILEVER SHOE 


COMFORT 


A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


THE — 








L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 

GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS. FURS 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 








To the Woman Voter 


N November you will take part in the 

most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 


Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 
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Masks 


EORGE MIDDLETON is at his serious 
best in his collection of one-act plays, 


Masks (Henry Holt & Co.). They are all 
undertone plays, with an ethical thread running 
through them. In all the preacher is present, 
the man with a message and a vision. Masks, 
itself, is the story of the eternal sacrifice of the 
man of genius to commercial demands. Tides 
is a question of undercurrents. It asks, but does 
not answer the question of how much crowd 
psychology had to do with bending men to the 
war spirit. 

Of the six plays, Among the Lions is the 
most mocking and cynical, The House, the 
most tender and spiritual. Some of these slight, 
delicately ethical dramas are almost too tenuous, 
Several like Tim’s Beast have 
Here Mr. Middleton 
A fossil 
saurian and a scrubwoman between them in- 
terpret the scene which is so slight as to appear 


scarcely defined. The dinosaur and Elizabeth 


too fleshless. 
attempted unique settings. 
has chosen a museum for his stage. 


represent the rapacious feminine instinct that 
preys in ever new pastures. The scrubwoman 
faintly outlines the eternal feminine task of 


“moppin’ and scrubbin’,” cleaning up the mess 
of life made by the march of other people’s 
feet. 

All these very delicate plays by Mr. Middle- 
ton are weighted with meaning; the central 
point held in abeyance until the climax, 
which is never passionate and seldom intense. 
They 


mark an advance in the author’s mastery of 


None is hackneyed, and all are skillful. 


The dialogue is good and the 
If they lack 
anything it is the humor which made Mr. 


excellent lines. 
condensation of themes excellent. 


Middleton’s farce of the suffrage burglar so 


delicious. 





THE BOOK 
STALL 


Iron Cousins 

HERE is something about the commercial 

German of Homburg as he and his wife 
and all their family circle are portrayed by Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick in Jron Cousins (W. J. Watt 
& Co., N. Y.) which ought to make the world 
hate pure materialism. But it won’t. It will 
make the world hate the Germans, and continue 
to believe that virtues go by races; that all 
Germans are materialists, all Americans ideal- 
ists und so weiter. The public will straightway 
forget that there is a sordid New York and 
Chicago and Paris and London as well as a 
sordid Homburg. 

Plenty of people will like Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
latest story because it strengthens their faith 
that the German merchant is a coarse and sharp- 
dealing bourgeois and his wife a hard-hearted 
climber. They will be glad to believe that all 
German housewives are such a combination of 
display and niggardliness as Frau Plessen, and 
all German young men have the sordid matri- 








monial views of Oscar Heiling. 

What really stands out in this story as in 
“The Devil’s Cradle” by the same author, is a 
very clear picture of German life, some of which 
is quite beautiful, as the English heroine con- 
cedes. 

Mrs. Sidgwick knows both Germany and 
England well. She has a good gift of story 
telling and enough sense of humor to make her 
characters crisp and genuine. She is very 
clever in portraying one of these interacting 
German social groups with its close relations 
and its everlasting family circle making much 


ado over nothing at all. But she has not enough 
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skill in depicting motives to save her English 
“Miss” from committing some sordid blunders 
herself. 

The pot cannot call the kettle black wiih a 
very good grace when a girl who has received 
insulting advances from a man of her acquuint- 
ance continues to be as friendly with him s if 
he had behaved like a gentleman, just because 
she wants to keep on good terms with her 
world. No Plessen or Heiling, no Elsa or 
Trudi could show any clearer “German’”’ re- 
actions—if such reactions are German— than 
does Mrs. Sidgwick’s British “ Sallee.” 

Iron Cousins is an interesting nove! of 
mediocre attainment and no great literary -kil!. 
A novel of manners, in which its author shows 
more than ordinary ability to depict manners 


deftly and create an atmosphere. 


Basil Everman 

LSIE SINGMASTER the author of Zasii 
everman (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a 
Radcliffe College woman, with scholastic ear- 
marks over all her work. Her tendency to be 
literary at all costs doesn’t interfere as much 
as one might expect with her ability to tell a 
This is less a 
powerful story, as its press notices trumpet it, 
than a very subtle and delicate one, depending 


story, especially her last story. 


for its success on a rare sort of flavor. It is 
quite possible that one might read Basil Ever- 
man and miss the flavor altogether, in which 
case it would appear a rather commonplace 
novel on the hackneyed theme of guessing the 
parentage of a presumably illegitimate child. 
The book never descends to the banal type one 
expects from such a plot; it holds aloft the 
torch of American letters with invincible integ- 
rity, even with an obvious integrity at times. 
Constructively Miss Singmaster has done some- 
thing technically difficult and unusual in main- 
taining an unflagging interest in a hero who had 
been dead many years when the story opened. 
Basil not only pervades the book like a spirit but 
with a persistent haunting mystery which one 
wants to see cleared up. 

The harm done to both dead and living by the 
narrow hardness of Basil’s sister is not a mere 
repetition of the thousands of instances in which 
the plot of a story hinges on the inability of 
the literal-minded to understand the ways of 
The central fire of this book is not in 
any case in its living people with their passions 


genius. 


and jealousies and inhibitions; it is the vital 
impulse in the masterpieces of the dead writer 
which cry to be delivered from the living and 
loving burial to which Basil’s sister has con- 
signed them. 

The atmosphere of a small college town is 
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delightfully sustained as a background for the 
human emotions of the story which rise to 
white heat but always under the restraint of 
Miss Singmaster’s well disciplined pen. She 
never forgets at her most intense moments that 
she is a Radcliffe graduate. 

Some day she will get rid of this slightly 
self-conscious academic pose and then one pre- 
dicts a really great novel from her, something 
that will carry on the best traditions of a genuine 
American fiction, level with Edith Wharton and 


Alice Brown at their very best. 


Detective Stories 
WAVE of detective stories has certainly 
A struck the world, and what everyone is 
secking is a mystery story with a difference. 
There is no difference. All are modeled on 
Sherlock Holmes and Arsene Lupin. 
One that starts off in a milien which sug- 
gests Adcle 
Triple Mystery (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 


ting is among the musical élite of New York. 


novelty is Luehrmann’s The 


Its set- 


Its victims are all pianists, and the manner of 
taking them off is ingenious. But the generic 
likeness in detective stories—their lack of any 
human interest—prevails here also. All the 
people in them are moved about on strings like 
marionettes, in order to make the story march. 
The authors never give their readers a thrill, 
because there can be no thrills over puppets. 
Nobody minds at all whether it is three mu- 
Miss 


off. The only genuine interest is in finding out 


sicilans or one whom Luehrmann kills 


how and by whom it was done. It must be 


confessed that the author holds her secret 
pretty well and deserves a patent on her method. 

The gentleman detective now yields to the 
lady who knows the underworld, and_ beats 
Sherlock Holmes at his own game. The 
Masked Woman (W. J. Watt & Co., N. Y.) 
will answer very well for a mood of fatigue 
when one wants to read something that “ re- 
quires no effort.” It succeeds in holding one’s 


attention, and makes no demands whatever 


upon the intelligence. 


Elizabeth Jordan has descended to a romp- 


ing practical joke in the Girl in the Mirror 
(The Century Co.). At the end one feels not 
a little abused at being so well fooled. This 


is, of course, to concede to Miss Jordan that 
she has done her fooling very well. 

Her book has, at least, the merit of escap- 
ing real crime and its hardening effects. For, 
no doubt, constant reading about crime, even 
sich unconvincing crimes as most detective 


Stories portray, does do something towards 


dulling the edge of horror at them. 


THE BOOK 
STALL 





HE gentleman burglar and the gentleman 
detective have somewhat overplayed their 
parts, and now Mr. Louis Dodge introduces the 
In Whispers 


there is some at- 


high brow detective with a mission 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
“ Whispers ” 


a high class press correspondent, making an 


tempt at literary skill. himself is 


adventurous essay into detective by-paths. 

He preaches quite a bit, does Whispers, and 
practices a rough and ready kind of psycho- 
analysis on the man he has picked out as the 
criminal. 

He fumbles his ethics considerably in par- 
celling out guilt and in the end suggests that 
everything is for the best in the best of worlds 
The man who was murdered is better dead any 
way, and the men who did him out of life are 
more to be pitied than blamed. 

Whispers rescues the situation blithely, set 
one culprit on his feet and tenderly holds th« 
hand of the other while he “croaks” as the 
underworld vernacular puts it. As the dead 
one would have gone to the chair but for this 
timely decease everybody is a little relicved 
and the story is free from the complication of 
further arrests. 

The curtain rings down on a melodramatic 


picture of Whispers as “a funny guy,” who 


rescued men from despair with one hand while 
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he built up the circulation of a deserving new 
paper with the other 
This book almost achieves the distinction of 


1 


being the “detective story with a difference.’ 
‘ ~ 
G. B. S. 


— "RE not used to telling lies like I 
am, Sir. I got great practice at hom« 
What with saving my skin 


s young and thoughtless, and spar 


with my mother 
when I wa 
ing her feelings when I was old enough to un 
derstand them, I’ve hardly told my mother th 


truth twice a year since I was born and would 


you have me turn around on her and tell 
now, when she’s looking to have some peac¢ 
and quiet in her old age?” asks O’Flaherty 
\V.C., explaining to General Sir Pearce Madi 
gan of the British Army that he had to tell 
his mother he was fighting against the Engl 
or she’d never have let him go to the wat 

One does not need to be an Irish sympathizer 
to find “O’Flaherty, V.C.” the most delightful 
and understandable of Bernard Shaw’s P 
lets of the War (Brentano’s, New York) 

One needs merely to let oneself go to a 
sparkling enough to come under the ban of th 
cighteenth amendment, 

The play ot Scrgeant O’Flahert s the m 
readable in the group that opens with Heart 
break House and ends with T/ Bolshe 
Empress. Its recent presentation in Amer 
proves it as delightful on the stage as on 
pag 

If it pokes fun he British it pokes ey 
more fun at the Iris ‘You e. Sir, sh 

(( ntinued near page) 
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OYISH effervescence requires | 
durable clothes 
terials—solid tailoring. 
Specializing for more than 
three generations 
for boys 
present large clientele of men, 
whom we fitted with their first 


young as three. 
Broad variety—just prices. 


Special Feature— 
Barber Shop for Children 


BROKAW BROTHERS 


1457-1463 BROADWAY | 
AT FORTY-SECOND STREET 


rugged ma- 


in worthy 
justifies our 


We outfit boys as 
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i; 114 East 85th Street ‘ h 
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\\. A High School of Music for earnest stu- 1 
NU dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 4 
« structors from beginning to highest perfec- i 
NU tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 4, 
“ struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance (] 
\% on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 4 
‘) Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal ni] 
” Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 4 
nf) Public School Music accepted by Board of NY 
\, Education. ‘; 
\! Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. \ 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


| “Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 




















T ox ACERWOOD. 


A tutoring school which educates boys and girls 
who are normal tn social life but require special attention in 
studies. Individual instruction; kindergarten through high 
school Vocational training in tarming and domestic science. 


DEVEREUX MANOR oe 
An exclusive country home to meet every need of —~ 


children seriously handicapped by mental and physical lim!- 
Specially qualified 
nt. 








tations. 35 acres of lawns and woodlands. 


medical staff; well equipped sanitarium departme 
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PROFESSIONAL ART INDUSTRIES 
FOR WOMEN 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 9th 





Training in Landscape and Domestic Arelhii 
tecture; Interior Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design ; Poster Advertising ; Illustration, etc. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 














To The 


Woman Voter 





| N November you will 
| take part in the most 
| important voting bee 
| that-the world knows— 
choosing a President for 
the United States. 


Are You Ready to 
V ote Intelligently? 


| 
| 
| 
| Follow the 
| Carrie Chapman Catt 






Citizenship Course 











O’Flaherty elucidated the Gen- 
Pa- 
thans and Senegalese was to me when I first 
I couldn’t think, somehow, that 


was English.” 
eral’s wife. “We was to her what the 
seen them. 
they were liars, and thieves, and backbiters, 
and drunkards, just like ourselves or any other 
Christians.” 

There one has in a nutshell the eternal sep- 
who can’t ac- 


aration between two nations 


knowledge common faults but go on wrangling 


through misunderstanding and too close rela- 
tionship. 
It is a political document is O’Flaherty’s 


itself. 


“She’d rob you,” says her son, to the British 


mother, an interpretation of Ireland 
General, “and she’d lie to you; and she’d call 
down all the blessings of God on your head 
when she was selling you your own three geese 
that you thought had been ate by the foe; and 
all the time you were like a bit of her own 
flesh and blood to her.” 

“Do you call it honest to steal my geese?” 
asks the too literal General. 

“She didn’t steal them, Sir. It was me that 
stole them.” 

“And why the devil did you steal them?” 

“Sure we needed them, Sir. Often and often 
we had to sell our own geese to pay you the 
rent to satisfy your needs; and why shouldn't 
we sell your geese to satisfy ours?” 

“Well, damn me.” 

“Sure you had to get what you could out of 
us; and we had to get what we could out of 
you. God forgive us both.” 

If only the English and the Irish, too, could 
have the sense of humor to read this play 
aright, they’d stop wrangling and take to laugh- 
ing. 


A New Cook Book 
Mrs. Wilson’s Cook Book (J. B. Lippincott, 
Pa.) 


Its compiler is the head of a cooking 


Philadelphia, is remarkable, for several 
things. 
school in Philadelphia; she is instructor of cook- 
ing for the United States Navy; she is instruc- 


tor of domestic science in the University of 





Virginia’s Summer School and she was a 


former cook in the household of Queen Victoria, 


Her present collection includes all of hi 


tried recipes. They look as if they mig): Ix 
practical although they seem to be printed °» the 
sequence in which they were coll: ted 
“Chicken and green pepper sandwiches,” f.\low 
“stewed pears,” just as they did in Mo \ier's 
home-made recipe book of twenty years «<o. 
But unlike the home-grown, catch-as-catc )-can 


book of rules, Mrs. Wilson’s cook book !:as a 


good index and if pastry recipes are {ound 
strewn through the book anywhere fror 
90th page to the 445th, at least they cin be 
located, given sufficient time. 

Doubtless it is an evidence of culinary « 
to want to sit down before a half dozen ages 
of solid pie recipes. Why not alternate 
with stewed kidney, corn pudding, salmon 


and poached eggs? 








Adventures in 
Citizenship 


The Demand for 
the 


Carrie Chapman Catt 


Citizenship Course 


Grows Week by Week. 
Are You Keeping Up? 
Every Issue of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 
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school graduates. 













BALLARD 


A School for the Practical Educationof Wom n 
CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN 


a practical course for young mothers and wel- 
fare workers, commencing July 6. 

SPEED WORK— in shorthand and _ typewrit- 
Secretarial continuation 


Send for complete bul- 
letin of Summer Classes 


CENTRAL Y. W. C. A. 


610 Lexington Avenue 
Phone Plaza 10100 


Home 
Economics 

Cooking 

Home Nursing 

Millinery 

Dressmaking 


Practical Arts 
Elocution 
Dramatics 
Singing 
English 
Costume 


class for high 


Sketching 


Secretarial 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Filing 

Office Machines 
Business English 
Speed Stenography 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 


New York 
Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMICcK, Mass. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MAryY GARRETT HAY, NEW YorK 


3RD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 


STH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. Brooks, Kansas 

J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 
RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 
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Adventures 
in 

W oman’s 
Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to 
be good home-makers. ‘The news- 
stands are full of magazines giving 
them advice and directions about 
cooking and clothing. Will they 


take their duty to the home? - 


They will. They have been respon- 
sible for things in the home. Now 
their duties stretch to the city hall, 
the state capitol, even to the White 


House. 


This year more than ever before 


women need 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman’s National Weekly 


$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. 


Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 


The magazine which stands for the 
full privileges of women, and aids 
them to measure up to the full re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 




















EDUCATION 


Isthe Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” —President Woodrow Wilson. 


NELSON'S LASTS A LIFETIME 
‘ gi Unlock the vo.ume * 
Remove OLD Pages 





Insert NEW Pages 
TWICE A YEAR 





Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 





Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s’ 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS £articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 











Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE, Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 
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Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century ‘ 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


whatever on my part. 








Tease send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
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